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DISUNION IN ISRAEL. 


Berore another issue of this journal will be presented to our readers, 
the Cincinnati Rabbinical Conference, which is soon to meet, will have 
become a thing of the past. The approaching Convention will be the 
fifth in America, the first having been held in Cleveland in 1855, the 
second in Philadelphia in 1869, the third in Cleveland in 1870, and the 
fourth in New York also in 1870. Judging from the names of the gen- 
tlemen who are to form the fifth, and from the main object for which it 
is convened, we think it needs no gift of prophecy to say that so far as 
the union of Israel is concerned, the Cincinnati conference will fail as 
signally as its predecessors. Of the twenty ministers who are to be 
present, but six represent important congregations, viz: Drs. Wise and 
Lilienthal of Cincinnati, Huebsch of New York, Sonneschein of St. 
Louis, Kleeberg of Louisville, and Mayer of Cleveland, Our orthodox 
brethren will take no part whatever in the meeting, and the principal 
reformed congregations throughout the country, with the exception of 
the six referred to, will also have no voice in its debates. Thus, out of 
about two hundred and fifty congregations only twenty will be repre- 
sented. Analyze the thing still further, and we will find that in this 
conference, which professes to legislate for American Israelites, there 
are in reality but three or four individuals, perhaps only one, whose 
opinions will decide questions of vital import. It is perfectly clear, 
then, that Conference No. 5 will not advance the cause of Judaism and 
will not accomplish a union, since it would be most absurd to believe 
that the great majority of our congregations whose rabbis and minis- 
ters purposely absent themselves, will adopt any of its results. 

It is indeed sad to reflect that, notwithstanding the great progress 


which Jews have made in this country, and above all, the immense power 
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which Judaism is fast becoming, there should be 80 little union among 
us. Sixteen years ago the first rabbinical conference was convened to 
settle differences and effect a union; sixteen long years with all their 
wonderful changes and mighty influences have passed by, and we are 
to-day as far as ever from that happy consummation. 

Between the orthodox and the reformers there can be of course no 
direct union upon religious questions. Those who adhere firmly to the 
letter of the law, who are bitterly opposed to every innovation from 
established usage, and who admit no authority save that of custom, 
cannot possibly endorse the principles and doctrines of those who dis- 
regard the letter, discard usage, and admit no authority save that of 
reason. The very term Judaism conveys to each distinct ideas; for, 
while the one will associate with it the laws and edicts of men, intend- 
ed to meet the exigencies of circumstances in certain times and coun- 
tries and among certain classes, the other can recognize it only as a 
synonym for pure religion, intended for all men, and hence capable of 
losing from time to time its distinctive features, which once gave it the 
appearance of a national or sectarian faith. ‘To bring about a sudden 
union between these by conventions and resolutions is to attempt an 
impossibility. In the first place, they who profess orthodoxy will 
not meet reformers in conference, and if even they would, 
what good would come of it? We reformers cannot and will 
not retrograde, nor ought we to expect that the sincerely ortho- 
dox will, in a moment, throw overboard all their old prejudices 
and predilections and adopt what must appear to them as our new- 
fangled ideas. In time, with God’s blessing, there will be union be- 
tween us. Progress and Reform will work their own way, and little 
by little will our orthodox brethren be brought to think more favor- 

ably of our views. Already a great change is visible. New congre- 
tions, composed of seceders from the old orthodox congregations, are 
being everywhere established on the reform principle, thus weakening 
the cause of orthodoxy, while in many of our oldest and most respect- 
‘able orthodox congregations the spirit for improvement, as it is termed 
in those quarters, is being manifested. While, therefore, we wait in 
‘hopes for the good time when all differences will be settled, we see no 
reason why Jews of all shades and grades of religious opinion cannot 
‘be united upon all other questions. We all have the same heavenly 
faith, the same sublime mission, the same noble history. If, then, we 
must differ upon matters of detail, or even upon matters of principle, 
why can we not agree to ditfer and yet to remain friends and brothers ? 
Surely the mere petty observances and ritualistic forma of Judaism re- 
specting which we differ, and which should rest between every man 
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and his conscience, are of a very inferior nature when compared: with 
the many glorious objects, for the accomplishment of which we should 
unite and labor. It is in this we complain of our orthodox brethren. 
Too many of them identify Reformers with their views and hold men 
and principles in the same degree of dislike. True, they have not 
gone to the extent of excommunicating us, as have our fanatic brethren 
in Europe and our ignorant co-religionists in England ; but this is only 
because American Jews are fortunately not cursed with an ecclesiusti- 
cal organization and a Chief Rabbi. Yet what they have not done 
in words they have in feeling. In their hearts they dislike us, they 
‘deem us apostates; they would, if they could, filch from us the name 
of Jew, and thus they have little or no desire to work with us, except 
it be in that one cause which is ever near and dear to the Israelitish 
heart—Charity. Now we maintain that until this feeling is entirely 
changed, no union will ever be accomplished. If our orthodox breth- 
ren consider our views illegal and cannot accept them, at least let them 
give us credit for sincerity. All reformers are not stomach reformers, 
nor have they joined our ranks merely for convenience or fashion or 
comfort ; neither, thank God, are all orthodox hypocrites who “love to 
pray standing, in the synagogues and in the corners of the streets, that 
that they my be seen of men.” Let them therefore respect our con- 
victions as they would have us respect theirs, and while both parties 
are showing this mutual forbearance to each other, let us unite and 
work together, happy in the consciousness of knowing that though we 
do not think alike upon all subjects, we are yet one people, having one 
faith, one mission, one history, one brilliant future. 

So far for the division between the two schools. But if 
we can find reason to palliate and even to justify this division 
on religious questions, we have no argument and no excuses 
to offer for the shameful division which unfortunately exists 
among reformers themselves. Humiliating as it may be to us 
who joined the reform cause from the purest conviction, who love that 
good cause dearer than ourself, and who will, with the help of God, 
devote our whole life to its interests, we are yet forced to confess that 
reformers are far from being united either in principle or purpose. 
Turn which way we will, we see but little unity of ideas, but little 
common sentiment, but little common action. One part seems as 
pulling against the other, instead of all parts pulling together for the 
one grand aim which is the root and foundation of true Jewish re- 
form. Why is this? The answer is very simple. Reformed congre- 
gations do not agree and do not work with each other: because their 
rabbis and ministers are all at cross-purposes. Where there is no har- 
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mony among the leaders, how can there be harmony among the fol- 
lowers? Again, there are many so-called reformed Congregations who 
labor under two great disadvantages: first, they have no thorough 
knowledge of the true principle of reform, and imagine they grasp the 
substance when they erect temples with the latest improvements, 
discard some old-fashioned customs, adopt a new prayer-book and in- 
troduce a choir; second, they are blessed with ministers who, having 
no settled convictions and very convenient consciences, generally con- 
sent to adopt as their own any set of opinions which their respective 
congregations, for the time being, may entertain, always taking care, 
however, never to commit themselves so far as to prevent their accept- 
ing more lucrative positions whenever such may turn up, with either 
conservative or progressive views, as may be required. Thus the poor 
people have too often ignorance given to them instead of knowledge, 
darkness instead of light, folly instead of wisdom. They whose solemn 
duty it is to lead and instruct, prostitute their holy office and are 
either content to be led, or wilfully keep their flocks in darkness to 
promote their own private ends. These are the charlatans of the 
profession, the ecclesiastical mountebanks who make a business of the 
ministry, but who will sooner or later be discovered in their treachery, 
and receive the just condemnation of every right-minded man. Though 
these do much harm to the cause of Israel, we yet pass them by without 
further comment, since it is not with them, but with their betters we 
would deal. Strange as it may seem, and painful as it is to us, we must 
lay the onus of this division among reformers, not so much upon the 
weak-minded and vacillating ministers whose only thought is self, but 
upon high-toned and noble men—men whom we respect and esteem— 
men who have grown grey in the service of Israel—men who are sin- 
cere and earnest in their convictions—men who have accomplished, and 
who will accomplish much good; but who, notwithstanding all this, 
have their faults and commit those blunders which are the causes of 
this division. Before we proceed, however, a word of personal ex- 
planation. 

Of all the reformed ministers, we are perhaps best able to express a 
disinterested opinion, simply because we have no congregation at pres- 
ent, have no immediate prospects of getting one, are not seeking one, 
and are not quite certain whether we want one. We are no party- 
man and consequently do not meddle in the quarrels of our colleagues. 
Our only party is our cause, and we can therefore cordially give honor 
to whom honor is due. Because a man has faults and commits blun- 
ders, we cannot on that account close onr eyes to the long years of 
patient striving that man has had to benefit his people and to promote 
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the Jewish cause; neither on the other hand do we pledge ourselves to 
bow with reverence to everything a man may say or do, because he has 
once done good and has a great reputation. We pin our faith on no 
man’s theory, be it ever so beautiful. Years of earnest thought upon 
the subject of religion have produced certain results in our mind, and 
these we find do not materially differ from the results of those who 
now occupy the proud position of leaders of the reformed Jewish party 
in America: hence we belong to that party. We have made no secret 
of our ideas of Judaism ; they have been published to the world, and if 
some of our brethren do not or will not understand them, we will take re- 
peated opportunities of further elucidating them. In accordance with 
these ideas, we have endeavored in all our official acts to discharge 
what we have considered to be our duty to our cause. We doubtless 
were not always right in our judgment; but the error, whenever it was, 
was always to our own hurt and, thank God, never to the injury of 
another. 

We have entered into this personal explanation, for the first time in 
our life, only because we have no desire that our motives in writing 
this article should be innocently misconstrued or wilfully perverted. 
We have no private ends to gain, no private purposes to serve, no pri- 
vate animosities to gratify. Our sole object is to point out what we 
consider to be the cause of Israel’s disunion, and to do this as fear- 
lessly when treating of the division between the reformers themselves 
as between them and our orthodox brethren. So now to return. 

We have thrown the onus of this disunion on our most efficient rabbis 
and ministers, and we say unhesitatingly that Israel is in confusion, be- 
cause they do not and will not work one with the other as they should. 
With some there is an unaccountable feeling of dislike to others, which 
is even made such a personal matter as to prevent them doing common 
justice to each other’s merits. No measure proposed by one of these 
opponents, be it ever so good, will be acted upon by the other. It is 
sutticient it is the offspring of an inimical person—it must be opposed. 
Wrangling and disputes then follow, and the press not unfrequently is 
made the medium of the most violent attacks, which, to say the least, 
are unbecoming ministers of religion, and cannot redound to their credit, 
either in the eyes of their own community or the world at large. What 
do the people say to all this? What can they say? The Orthodox 
laugh in their sleeves as they thus see the Reform chiefs pitching into 
each other with an earnestness and zeal worthy a nobler cause; and 
reformers—the sensible ones—deplore it from the depths of their hearts. 
We go a great deal among our brethren in all parts of the country, and 
we have been told repeatedly by worthy men: “You Rabbis are always 
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.preaching forbearance and toleration, but very little do you show one 
another. You are all jealous of one another, and this is the cause of 
your quarrels, There is nothing but rivalry between you, just the same 
as we poor people who have not had a theological education and do not 
pretend to be reverend doctors.” 

What answer can we make to these charges? If we think there are 
some few honorable exceptions to whom this scathing rebuke cannot 
apply, we know that in the majority of cases it is only too well deserved. 
Surely those gentlemen who take trifles to quarrel about, but who in 
all other respects are worthy shepherds in Israel, ought to reflect on the 
injury which they are unwillingly doing to their own cause. Are 
they not aware that united they can accomplish much good, while as 
they are at present they are weakening the reform party? Almost 
every Jewin the United States knows, for example, that between Drs. 
Einhorn and Adler, of New York, on the one side, and Dr. I. M. 
Wise, of Cincinnati, on the other, there is a feeling of bitter hostility. 
Now each of these gentlemen exercises considerable influence in certain 
spheres and among certain classes. Each has his followers and admirers, 
and each has a deservedly high reputation. The result of a division 
between such men is most lamentable, for it has already split the reform 
party into a dozen different factions. Throughout the Western States, 
Wise rules, and there of course his opponents are powerless; while in 
the Northern and Eastern States, almost every rabbi and minister, though 
by no means united with each other, are yet united in the one purpose 
of opposing Wise. If we would have evidence of the evil this is 
causing, Dr. Wise furnishes it to us in his last editorial in Zhe Israelite 
(June 2). He therein takes a brief retrospect of the several rabbinical 
conferences held in America, and asserts that the call for the Philadel- 
phia conference, issued by Drs. Einhorn and Adler, “intentionally or 
unintentionally was calculated to counteract and frustrate the conven- 
tion” which he had called some time previously through the columns 
of his paper. Dr. Wise nevertheless attended that conference, and pre- 
sided over it during a portion of its sessions. Peace having been estab- 
lished between the parties, as it was then thought, Drs. Wise and Lili- 
enthal were appointed a committee to issue a call for another meeting 
to be held in Cincinnati in 1870. Instead of this, however, a call for 
a conference to meet in Cleveland, to revise the Minhag America, was 
issued for that year. Great, indeed, must have been the regret of 
those who read the editorial alluded to above, in which the following 
extraordinary confession appears :— 

“A second conference for 1870, in Cincinnati, was resolved upon, but 
like the synod resolved upon in Cleveland it was never convoked, and 
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nobody can tell why that synod or that conference was not convoked 
as required. Strange, however, in both cases it was the influence of’ 
Einhorn and Wise which was at the bottom. Their mutual and unac- 
countable opposition upset both the synod and the conference. As far 
as this goes, they are even now. They have served one another exactly 
alike.” : 

So this is a pretty acknowledgment. Two good undertakings, which 
might have tended to benefit Israel and reform, have been upset 
because of Einhorn and Wise’s “mutual and unaccountable opposi- 
tion.” Dr. Wise is greatly in error, however, when he states that 
nobody can tell why the conference for 1870 was not called in Cincin- 
nati as required. Some people do know something about it, and they 
have no hesitation in saying that it was precisely because Einhorn 
and Wise had to “serve one another exactly alike” and get “ even,” 
and above all, that the Minhag America should be revised by Dr. 
Wice’s faction, which could never have been done had the intended 
conference been held. Here lies the secret cause of all this unfortunate 
division between our ministers—the one absurd question of ritual. 
Nothing to our mind, of all the blunders which have been made by 
our clergy, seems more intensely ridiculous than the attempt and wish 
on the part of some to establish a uniform ritual for all reformed con- 
gregations. The thing is not necessary; cannot reformers he united 
and work consistently with each other without all praying from the 
same book? We have no desire to say anything which may seem 
unkind to Dr. Wise. He has already been most severely attacked 
from all sides, and it is certainly a pity that those who have been so 
violent should have overlooked all the good he has done. Dr. Wise 
is one of our hardest workers. Among the first to give the impetus to 
reform in America, he has for years labored faithfully and earnestly 
to advance the interests of our faith and people, and should therefore 
be entitled to some respect and consideration. Nevertheless, we do 
think that his course in forcing his ritual upon the community has 
been in a great measure the cause of our disunion. We are willing 
to believe that it was an error of the head and not of the heart; still it 
was a grievous error, and deserved firm opposition. Had this opposition 
been conducted in a proper spirit, and had it not degenerated into a 
personal quarrel, peace would have been restored ere this. If Dr. 
Wise had been content to have used only legitimate means for the 
further introduction of his prayer-book, he would have been perfectly 
justified ; but he overstepped the due bounds of propriety in making 
everything else subservient to this one purpose. No father will 
abandon his own child so as to adopt another’s. Besides the Minhag 
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America, Dr. Einhorn’s ritual and the ritual of the Temple Emanu-E} 
are much in favor, and are used in many congregations. It is not 
likely, then, that these will ever yield to the Minhag America. In the 
first place, a uniform ritual for all reformed Jews would, for many 
reasons, never succeed, since every congregation must adopt that form 
of service which is best adapted to its wants; and even admitting the 
necessity for uniformity, we cannot see anything in Minhag America 
to recommend it above the others. In no case have Drs, Einhorn and 
Adler forced their respective rituals on their neighbors. In the Phila- 
delphia convention, it was, we believe, expressly understood by the 
callers that the ritual question should not be brought under debate. 
The great mistake made by our conferences is that they undertake 
too much and do too little. A large portion of the time goes in idle 
talking, and, at the close of the sessions, few practical results are 
attained. The convention plan,.as at present pursued, will never 
effect a union. Rabbinical conferences have no right to discuss pro- 
jects which they, unaided by the laity, cannot accomplish. The estab- 
lishment of a college, of a society for the diffusion of Judaic princi- 
ples, which shall undertake the publication of the best Jewish literature, 
either original or translated, the founding of a proper board of Depu- 
ties which shall represent our communal interests better than the 
nominal Board of Delegates as at present constituted, and all other 
matters which may tend to a closer alliance between Jews of all nation- 
alities and of all shades of opinion, are the grand objects for which we 
need conferences—but not Rabbinical conferences. Our rabbis and 
ministers, good and talented as they may be, cannot accomplish these 
things without the aid of their flocks, simply because money is required, 
and they have not this necessary element. Jewish ministers, thank 
God, have not the power of Roman Catholic priests, who can legislate as 
they like, draw funds from the pockets of their people, and expect them to 
say Amen toeverything they do. With us, the people must be consulted 
upon all matters touching the outlay of their money, and well is it that 
they should be. Among the laity are to be found many quite compe- 
tent to discuss all projects touching Israel’s welfare, and whose opinions 
are far more valuable than some of the clergy. The congregations, 
therefore, should in these conventions be represented by one or more 
of themselves as well as by their ministers. At the same time we do 
not ignore the utility of rabbinical synods, The clergy should meet 
annually for mutual interchange of thought and for the free discussion 
of all subjects over which they have legitimate control, and about which 
the laity have nothing tosay. If in these synods they confine themselves 
to their own proper functions, they will find work sufficient, as for in- 
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stance, the settlement of disputed theological questions, so that one re- 
formed preacher may not expound one set of principles from his pulpit 
which cannot be endorsed by another. Again, there are the marital 
laws, which are not yet clearly understood, and numerous other points 
which it would be well to decide on finally. In this manner will there 
be uniformity in our teachings. Another great advantage will be that 
it will open the way for a union with our orthodox brethren, for at the 
general conferences, in which they will participate, no religious question 
will be agitated; and at the synods they will doubtless not be present, 
since it will be perfectly understood that they are called only for those 
with progressive views. As we have already stated, there can be no 
union with our orthodox brethren on theological questions ; henee our 
respective positions will then be clearly defined, and while agreeing to 
differ upon these points, we will yet agree to be united upon all others. 

The regular establishment of these annual conferences and synods, 
in the manner indicated, should receive the attention of every true 
lover of peace. Foremost in taking the initiative must be our rabbis 
and ministers. Let them therefore commence by re-establishing peace 
among themselves, which can only be accomplished by a full determi- 
nation to make mutual concessions, and to abide by the decisions of the 
majority. The great fault with too many of our leaders is their egotism. 
Each thinks himself the supreme dictator to whom the others must bow. 
“The law of Moses you may question, but my law you must not ques- 
tion,” is practically what _is said by our chiefs. Now, men of intelli- 
gence can never submit to this. Before any synod is convened it must 
be agreed that the free and untrammeled opinion of the majority is to 
decide all matters. It must also be understoud as regards the ritual, 
that these synods will be governed by the principle that every 
congregation has the right to decide for itself upon its form of worship, 
and will therefore not permit the introduction of the troublesome sub- 
ject of a uniform ritual. A spirit of love must rule over these synods, 
and every feeling of self, of personal ambition or gratification, must 
be sacrificed to the welfare of the cause. With such intentions, our 
clergy should work, each in his own congregation, to bring about a 
general conference at the earliest possible date, so that system and 
order may take the place of the chaos and confusion which at present 
prevail. 

When this is done, peace, good-will, and harmony will ensue 


among all classes ; and only then may we truthfully say there is union 
in Israel. 





THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 
BY BETH HILLEL. 


VIL. 
‘* Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


Were man on earth solitary and alone—were he, each and every 
one, a world to himself, working in his allotted sphere, independent of 
others, having no relation to each other, mentally, morally, physically, 
or otherwise, it would obviate the necessity of having any principle or 
law, regulating his relations to his fellow-man, simply for this reason— 
that there would be no such relations. 

But since man is by choice and necessity, by his very nature and 
existence, a social being—since the social is the normal state of his 
existence, while the solitary life of the hermit is his unnatural, abnor- 
mal state—the law regulating his relations to his fellow-men is of the 
utmost importance, and is most pregnant with results. 

Man is by nature a social being. He delights to be surrounded 
by his own species. He loves to dwell in communities, to enjoy the 
manifold pleasures which the contact of man with man creates, to 
interchange thoughts, ideas, feelings, and sentiments, to communicate 
his inspirations and aspirations, and to employ the resources of his 
divine nature to harmonize and bring order and union into the con- 
flicting elements of social life. 

Those conflicting elements arose mostly from the necessity of supply- 
ing the material wants of all individual members of society, and of 
those depending on them for support. This necessity brings man more 
or less in conflict with his fellow-man, and tends more than anything 
else to develop his selfish propensities and base inclinations. This also 
has had a preponderating influence on the character of social organ- 
izations ever since the time when man first began to live in com- 
munities. 

The inequality of capacities of individuals, which inequality is 
as manifold as are the numbers of the masses of the whole human 
race, causes that, in acquiring means of subsistence, some men acquire 
more than others. Avarice and acquisitiveness, sustained either by 
subtle cunning and deception, or by brute force, such as personal bravery 
or by superior intellectual force, would appropriate to themselves, and 
for their own especial uses and purposes, means which soon accumu- 
lated into such quantity as to be beyond the legitimate wants of those 
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individuals. The distinction between riches and poverty, between 
having abundant means and having none or few, was thus introduced 
into society. This distinction can be traced back as far as the faintest 
outlines of historical records inform us of the primitive races and ages of 
mankind. The most barbarous nations now inhabiting this globe have 
this distinction of rich and poor. The quality of this distinction is 
various : in some it is cattle, in others it is a multiplicity of lands; in 
some it is gold and other precious metals, in others it is a fictitious 
representation of value; but every nation has this distinction in some 
way or another, which is looked on as a standard to decide by it the 
standing of each individual in society, be it rude or civilized. 

Rights of property were thus founded, and in framing the outlines 
and fundamental laws of its social fabrics, mankind was compelled to 
introduce a system of reciprocity. But this reciprocity was not that of 
self-denial, of self-love, which freely grants and yields—which is loving, 
charitable, and tolerant—but the reciprocity of selfishness, which 
exacts, commands, enforces, tyrannizes: the reciprocity of brute force, 
pride and arrogance. 

Individuals who made themselves conspicuous by brute force, by 
acts of daring and personal courage, coupled with strength of intellect 
and of will, appropriated to themselves public domains, surrounded 


themselves with followers, endowed their adherents with grants of land, 
and seized the powers of nations. They created classes of society, and 
erected inseparable barriers between them, which only their arbitrary 
will could remove at pleasure. Superstition was called into service, 
and the so-called Divine right of king were thus established. Selfish- 
ness appropriated to itself the sacred mantle of religion; it chained 
reason and made it bow to its mortal power. 


IX. 

Out of chaos the Eternal creates order and perfection. This is most 
manifest in the development of the human race. Riches, their power 
and necessity, fictitious and illusory as they are, were a most powerful 
impetus to the advancement and expansion of the intellect and tosocial 
development. Riches are the axis around which the wheel of civiliza- 
tion revolves. To acquire property is a motive pervading more or less 
all classes of society. It awakens all the energies of the intellect ; it 
absorbs all its efforts. Instigated by it the intellect combines, searches, 
and makes discoveries. 

Yet it is an evil, an all-powerful evil, for it is the result of the self- 
ishness of mankind. It enlarges its sway ; it panders to it. It causes 
theft, murder, pride, arrogance, falsehood, quarrels, dissensions, and 
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discord. It sows the seeds of disunion and warfare between man and 
man, family and family, community and community, nation and nation. 
It creates luxury, gluttony, and immorality. It is an all-powerful 
weapon in the hands of selfishness. 

The evil results of riches have been recognized by most of the 
great intellects of the human race, who endeavored to counteract its 
pernicious influence by laws and enactments. The Fifty Year Jubilee 
law of Moses is an instance of such efforts. But all these efforts were 
only temporary in their results. Selfishness is as yet entrenched be- 
hind its bulwarks. It defiantly bids self-love to attack it; well it 
knows its power, for it has a hold on each individual of society ; for 
every man is subject to its influence; the material interests of each 
individual are too closely intertwined with its ramifications, and is 
therefore interested in its power, its continuance, and extension. 

The divine instincts of mankind had already raised their voice of re- 
monstrance in the early ages. The conflict between labor and capital 
was already manifested during the early periods of history. We read ot 
republics, of communistic societies, but they were of short duration. 
These efforts of self-love were not. sustained by the experience which 
mankind possesses in our day, resulting from the development of the 
intellect of the masses, but were yet on the horizon of history, as faint 
beams struggling to assert themselves against the darkness of chaos. 
Even in our own day but little progress has been made in that direction. 

Self-love, in its struggles with selfishness, has erected Courts of 
Justice, in whose halls selfishness is compelled to attend, to have its 
punishment meted out to it. Its voice of contention, of dispute, and 
of quarrel, is continually disturbing the harmony of the atmosphere 
of Courts of Justice. Even there selfishness is a power. It intrenches 
itself amidst the labyrinth of legal disquisitions and acumen. Bribery 
is its powerful weayon ; eloquence is at its service; hypocrisy is its 
shield; dissimulation is its covering; it threatens, it begs, it is pious, 
it weeps, it is humorous. It assumes and counterfeits all the sublime 
phases and moods of the soul. It very often deceives self-love. 

Self-love erects temples, wherein to impart knowledge of truth, 
lessons of love, charity, and hope to mankind to warn them against the 
meshes and wiles of selfishness, for even there, in the sacred precincts 
of the temple, it is a dangerous power. It has misguided the religious 
feelings of mankind, which were implanted in every human being, as 
« means of leading him, continually, on to higher spheres of feelings, 
thoughts, and actions. It has led the intellect of mankind into regions 
where it is compelled to accept blindly the edicts of superstition, and 
has thus produced strife, enmity, and hatred amongst the human race. 
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Selfishness has impregnated mankind with a belief that forms, rites, 
doctrines, opinions, dogmas, theories of a certain defined nature are 
absolute necessities to a continuance of future blissful existence. From 
this belief mankind is but slowly weaning itself. Selfishness has thus 
perverted the sacred purposes of religion, and caused religious wars— 
the most terrible and destructive wars against civilization. History is 
there to speak in evidence. 


x. 


A most effective blow aimed by the Genius of Mankind at that 
huge colossal power of Darkness, Selfishness, is the Declaration of 
Independence, by the Fathers of the Republic. It is and ever will be 
a landmark in the history of mankind. It reiterated and carried into 
effect one of the fundamental truths of Revelation, namely, the 
dignity of each and every individual of the human race as a being 
created in the image of God, and his inalienable right to self-govern- 
ment. It was the unfolding of the same banner of liberty, of equality 
and of fraternity, which Moses unfurled when he so conspicuously 
asserted the dignity of Israel against the tyranny which had en- 
slaved it. 

The form of government of this republic is a most terrific blow 
against superstition; for it has ordained the separation of State and 
Church. Mankind, taught by History, has discovered that the quar- 
rels, wars, and all its attendant evils, were brought about by differences 
of creeds and systems of religion; has expelled all religious systems 
from the governing halls of the State. It placed them all on a level, 
by denying to each and to all, supremacy over another; neither of 
them can use the sword of the State to enforce its edicts. Superstition 
has to descend from the throne where it dictated, to be beseeching, 
imploring, and importuning. 

The State has, unconsciously, by expelling religion from the seat 
of power, assumed the true religious character. For, religion in 
its true sense, the religion of the revelation of Moses, consists in the 
recognizance of the true mission of man on earth, namely to perfect 
himself individually, and as a whole, by means of morality. All 
feelings, impulses, and emotions, and the relations arising therefrom, 
should tend to the advancement of mankind in scale of morality. 
True religion distinctly confines man’s mission, while on earth, to be 
only on earth; and has therefore interdicted most distinetly the 
tyranny of superstition, which compels mankind to place faith in 
dogmas and assertions about the nature of the Deity and the great 
hereafter. Reason cannot comprehend them, for they are impossible 
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to be demonstrated as true by undoubted evidence, since nobody 
has ever returned from yonder realms, to bring us undoubted tidings 
of their nature. True religion enjoins the recognizance of the 
Deity practically as the source of perfection, and to make incessant 
efforts to approach that Source by means of morality, and to advance 
continually in the scale of morality. Thus all actions, deeds, thoughts, 
and feelings are of a religious nature. Thus the State, in its efforts to 
advance the well-being of its members, can only do so by advancing 
its morality; therefore all laws, prohibitory or commanding, of what- 
soever nature and intent, enacted by the authorities of the State, ought 
to be of a truly religious nature. It follows from the above that the 
religions, the truly religious, is the normal state of society. This is 
the basis, and the true one, on which Moses founded the policy of 
the Israelites, and will be the one on which mankind will erect its 
social structure in the course.of centuries. 

In our days has religion, in the generally accepted sense, namely 
an expression for systems of dogmas and doctrines, not yielded. It is 
using means, more subtle and penetrating, and which the State cannot 
reach, to enforce its authority. Man cannot lift the veil of the future, 
he cannot foretell what phases the religious feeling of man will 
assume in the course of the development of mankind, he cannot 
prophesy what struggles and contentions are borne in the womb of 
Time. But be they ever as fierce, ever as convulsive, an Eternal Pro- 
vidence guards over mankind. The truth has been declared and it 
will prevail. Mankind approaches nearer to it, and its genius shines 
after each struggle more lustrous and effulgent. 


XI. 

While this continent is thus reaping the result of the experience 

of centuries of the evil of a combination of Church and State, the main 
bulwark of selfishness, namely Riches, is as yet as impregnable as it 
ever was. Its influence in undermining the vitality of the Republic 
is immense. A most striking illustration of the evil power of Riches 
is its influence on the elective franchise. The combinations of polit- 
ical parties, each striving to control the other, resorts to capital, to its 
corrupting influence, to effect its object. If talent, integrity, honor, 
bravery, and intellectual acquirements are placed in the foreground, it 
is only to cover the mantle of respectability on the ‘“‘ Power behind 
the throne”—on Capital, with its corrupting and demorulizing in- 
fluences. 


, 


It is correctly asserted, that this Government is the most perfect 
on earth. It is the most just compromise of the many varying ele- 
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ments, physical, moral, and religious, of our country. But it is not 
the culminating point of perfection. It is only the opening of the 
gates of a vast battlefield, where the never-resting elements of self- 
development in mankind have free scope to array their forces, and 
solve social problems, which continually succeed one another as soon 
as solved. 

The immense resources of this Republic afford to labor the widest 
scope to recruit its forces. The industrial, agricultural, and mineral 
resources of our country invite labor to recompense itself for its toils 
and hardships. Labor is honored, it is a power, it is organized; it 
wields a large influence, and looks capital boldly in the face. But cap- 
ital is also organizing its forces. It intrenches itself behind its forts. 
It has pride, ambition, luxury, immorality, corruption, and bribery in 
its service. Labor growls and is defiant, but capital is heedless and 
reckless, for it knows its power; it has its hold on every man, for 
every one has more or less a desire to get rich. 

“ Westward the Star of Empire wends its way.” Empire is not 
conquest, is not rule and supremacy obtained through the sword. It 
is not wealth, or laurels of victories of war; but “Empire” is the 
vanguard of civilization, which, in its struggles with Chaos, sustains 
the first shock of battle. This empire has taken its seat on this Con- 
tinent. May the genius of liberty and of humanity ever soar over its 
vast domains! May it soon lead mankind to higher degrees of devel- 
opment ! 

While mankind is thus wending its slow march on the highway of 
civilization, while its intellectual powers are continually developing, 
its moral state is in the aggregate the same as ever. As ever, here 
and there, an example of achieved moral excellence is presented to us. 
As ever, here and there, mankind rears a majestic column to departed 
worth, and inscribes on its tablets names made lustrous by a life of 
virtue and purity. But also, as ever, crime rears its hideous head ; 
murder stalks in the street ; immorality creeps in secret and shows its 
brazen face in public, and dishonesty deals in its spurious wares. As 
ever, morality is preached in public, expounded in the halls of justice, 
and inculcated in mankind; but in the aggregate the moral state of 
mankind is the same as it was during the primitive ages, and will be 
so as long as man will be, as he has been, a being whose evil and good 
inclinations are at continual variance, and as long as evil dispositions 
are dependent on certain physical formations. 

Religion can only guide, strengthen, and encourage the divine ele- 
ments of the soul. Religion, the result of reason and of feeling, says 

“Love thyself. Have mercy and compassion on thyself. Have 
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mercy and compassion on thy neighbor. Be vigorous and constant in 
exercising thy power to control thy evil inclinations. Practice self- 
denial. Let it be the rule of thy thoughts, feelings, and actions.” Re- 
ligion tells mankind of its exalted destiny, and of the true means to 
reach that destiny. It teaches mankind that reciprocity should be the 
organic law of its organization. Not the reciprocity of selfishness, 
which is superstition, despotism, and tyranny—which divides, disor- 
ganizes, and brutalizes; but the reciprocity of self-love and of self- 


denial, which harmonizes, unites, and consolidates, which is merciful, 


compassionate, charitable, tolerant, and forbearing. 

Religion is the guardian angel, which receives man at his birth 
and accompanies him through his life on earth. Religion has her seat 
in his reason, in his heart, in his conscience. Happy is the man who, 
amidst the struggles of life, listens to her small, still voice, and is guided 


by it through his pilgrimage to the grave. There she leaves him; be- | 


yond its bounds she does not accompany him; only his deeds and 
actions accompany him. Religion can only pray to the Eternal Judge 
of the universe to temper justice with mercy. 


XII. 


In conclusion, we ask a few questions. Will man, in his ascent on 
the mountain of science ever discover vital principles of nature, and 
will he be able to apply them to a regeneration of his physical frame, 
so that none but goodness, love, virtue, and purity will manifest itself 
in the fulness of their divine nature ? 

When Jesus of Nazareth said, “ Unless man be born again, he can- 
not enter the kingdom of Heaven,” did he, perhaps, have reference to 
that period? And was it, therefore, that in spite of his sublime con- 
ception of the destiny of man and the high standard of morality, which 
he ought to attain, he enacted no new law, nor made he any effort to 
subvert the social state, recognizing that with the physical imperfec- 
tions of man he could not enact any laws which would effect that pur- 
pose any better than those enacted by Moses? 

When the prophets of Israel foretold of the time when the knowl- 
edge of God will cover the earth as the waters cover the sea, when 
there will be perpetual day, when night will be no more, when peace— 
the peace of goodness and holiness—will be universal, did they antici- 
pate that time? 

There is a vague tradition amongst mankind that the world will 
at some future time be destroyed. Is it perhaps an instructive pre- 
sentiment that the universe, having resolved itself from chaos into per- 
fection, will return into the bosom of Him from whom it emanated ? 
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These are all questions which do not belong to the sphere of re- 
ligion. Man may theorize, idealize, and speculate on their abstract 
merits; but he cannot make any positive assertions abont them. The 
hidden is with God. He revealed it unto us to do, to practice, to_per- 
form, to endeavor to struggle and to attain. Religion has no specula- 
tive theories or dogmas; but lessons from nature to man—nature’s 
child—to guide him through the labyrinth of darkness, to bring him 
to a recognizance of his Creator, to know himself and his duties to- 
wards himself, towards his fellow-man, and towards the universe. 

A sage asked, “ Who is a hero?” and the answer was, “ He who 
conquers himself.” Not he is a hero, who returns victoriously from 
the field of human slaughter; not he is the hero, whose laurels are be- 
dewed with the tears of weeping orphans and widows: but he is the 
hero who has conquered his own passions and evil inclinations, who 
emerges from the struggle pure and perfect. The weapon in that 
struggle i is self-denial. Its laurels are evergreen. 





RABBI MEIR’S CALAMITY. 


Ir was Sabbath evening; Rabbi Meir had been all the day engaged 
in expounding the holy law to a numerous concourse of pupils in the 
public school, partaking with them of the highest spiritual pleasures. 
But meanwhile his domestic hearth had unexpectedly become the 
abode of grief and death. Tis two youthful and promising sons had 
died almost suddenly in the arms of their loving mother; and of an af- 
fectionate and happy household, nothing now remained but an afflicted, 
horror-struck, frantie woman. Unhappy mother! Stunned by the 
suddenness of the stroke and the extent of the misfortune, she now 
gazed on those still fresh and beloved countenances, seeking: in vain to 
discover some traces of life, and now turned with indescribable awe tc 
that threshold which her husband was soon to cross. How will he 
endure that awful sight? No words could recount the anguish of those 
moments. But the crisis soon arrived. Resignation to the Divine 
decree and the tender devotion of a wife lent to the unhappy woman 
a strength almost superhuman, and she took her resolution. She 
spread a funeral sheet over the deatl-bed on which the beloved ones lay, 
and dragged herself to an adjoining room, there to await her husband. 

It was night when the Rabbi reached home. ‘“ Where are the chil- 
dren, my dear?” was his first greeting. 

" They may have tarried in the school, ” stammered she, turning her 
face from her husband. 

Vor. I1.—26 
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“J do not think I have seen them among the students,” he observed. 

The wife, without replying, presented to him the cup of wine for the 
customary blessing of the Sabbath evening, and he performed the cere- 
mony. Immediately after, the Rabbi again addressed her with some 
anxiety, “ But the children, my dear?” 

“ They may have gone on some household errand,” quoth she, whilst 
laying some food before her husband, who she knew was greatly in need 
of it. The Rabbi hastily tasted some bread, and said grace. But some 
invincible uneasiness was creeping on his mind, and he exclaimed, 
“Oh, how late are the children this evening! Know you nothing 
certain of them? Why, you appear to me troubled.” 

“T? Well, yes. Iam much in need of your advice.” 

“What is it about?” 

“ Listen,” said the wife. ‘“ The other day a friend of ours called and 
placed some jewels in my custody. Now he has come to claim them 
back, Alas! I did not expect he would recall them so soon.” And 
while so saying big tears flowed down her cheeks. ‘“ Am I to return 
them ?” 

“Dear wife,” exclaimed the Rabbi, “ your doubt is sinful.” 

“ But,” returned she, “ I had set all my heart on these jewels.” 

“They were not yours!” 

“They had become so dear to me! Perhaps you, also...’ 

‘Woman,” cried the astonished Rabbi, who began to suspect some- 
thing extraordinary, “what means this doubt, this hesitation? Refuse 
to return a deposit—a sacred trust!” 

“True, true,” said the wife, melting in tears, “only I want your as- 
sistance in this painful restitution. Come and see the jewels.” And 
grasping convulsively the hands of the perplexed husband, she led him 
to the adjoining bed-room. With her trembling hands she lifted the 
mysterious sheet, and uttered with suppressed throbs: “ Behold the 
jewels! God has recalled them.” 

At that horrible sight the wretched father burst into tears and wail- 
in. “Oh, my children! Oh, my children! Sweetness of my life, 
light of my eyes! Oh, my beloved children! ” 

“Dear husband !” interposed the wife, with a tender embrace, “ hast 
thou not taught me that we must ungrudgingly return a deposit when 
the owner recalls it?” 

-The Rabbi’s eyes, suffused with tears, turned to his wife, and he 
gazed upon her with mingled admiration, tenderness, and gratitude in- 
expressible. “Oh, my God!” exclaimed he, “can I complain, can I 
murmur, when thou hast given me a wife so affectionate, so pious, 80 
holy?” 


’ 
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And the bereaved couple, falling together on their knees and raising 
their eyes to heaven with serene resignation, prayed and wept, and 
prayed, and repeated with Job, “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away: blessed be the name of the Lord.” — Yalkut. 





FEAR. 





BY FRANK REEDE. 





Tue passions are to the mind what the tempest is tothe ocean. The 
one, as the other, in its natural state, is calm and placid, and it is 
only when the passions, or any of them, which are the elements to the 
mind, interfere with its repose, that it is transformed into the turbulent 
and destructive monster it sometimes becomes. When the passions 
slumber, the same placidity reigns over the mind as over the ocean 
when the wind appears to rest. Gazing upon the ocean in every 
direction, from a standpoint which precludes the sight of land, it 
seems to be an interminable expanse of water, without. limit, and so 
the contemplation of the mind induces us to attach to it like unlimit- 
edness. It encircles the earth, goes to the very bowels of it, travels 
through incalculable space, annihilates time by traversing in an in- 
stant the remotest ages, and in the same short period of time penetrates 
into the most distant future. Such are its powers when unaffected by 
disease or other weakening influence. The passions are the maladies 
which attack the mind, impairing its strength, undermining its exist- 
ence, and often consummating its total destruction. .Some of them 
make it more acute, by making it more watchful by the constant 
generation of suspicion; but experience has amply illustrated that 
the extravagant indulgence of any passion will, in the ultimate, expel 
every noble sentiment, and terminate in the utter degradation of the 
human mind, The influence of the passions, the manner of their 
operation upon the mind, and the result of their government of it, have 
been most fruitful themes of the poet, have occupied much of the 
time and learning of philosophers, furnished many subjects to the 
sculptor, and certainly have been the basis upon which the productions 
of all novelists have been founded. They are the impulse of all 
thought, while they subvert thought; they are the propelling force of 


all action, while they deprive action of its force; like Saturn they . 


devour their own offspring. Certainly this effect is produced only 
where they or any of them become absolutely dominant ; for, when kept 
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within their legitimate sphere, performing the duties for which they 
were designed, then is their presence and their action absolutely in- 
dispensable to the prosperity of mankind. Which of the numerous 
passions exerts more powerful influence over the mind than the 
rest, has also been extensively but fruitlessly discussed, as all minds 
and dispositions differ. Two minds may be very differently affected 
by the identical passion. One person in the clutches of love may be 
very impetuous, while another under the same influence will be utterly 
dejected. All passions are not common to all persons, as there are 
some passions by which some persons are never moved, the reason 
for this being that some one passion, having supreme and absolute 
control, usurps the mind to the exclusion of all others which do 
not spring immediately from it. The miser is actuated by only one de- 
sire, to accumulate and hoard as much of this world’s gouds as he can, 
No thought, no impulse, no sentiment, can find a home in his bosom, 
that militates against the appetite of his absolute monarch—avarice. 
Unscrupulous ambition will endure no copartnership. It enthrones 
itself on some minds, dispersing all other inhabitants which do not 
coalesce in furthering and promoting its design, the obtainment of 
power. Fear is the only passion common to all men, to all animals, 
Has any one ever lived or does any one now live, who has not felt its 
influence? It is the master, the shidow, the never-ceasing companion 
of every passion. Avarice ever feels it, Ambition ever recognizes it, 
Love is ever haunted by it, IIate is staid by it, Revenge gazes with 
horror upon it, and all the rest of those masters uf the mind acknow- 
ledge in it a master. It is the safety-valve—a check upon all the 
others, admonishing them of the danger of their precipitancy, and 
often retarding the velocity which they have created. Some one has 
said that “ it is with the mind as it is with the senses—a greater de- 
gree of hearing would terrify us. If our eyes should see things micro- 
scopically, we should be afraid to move.” Fear is the microscope 
through which the eye of the mind looks. It magnifics danger, holds 
up to the gaze of the mind in greatly disproportioned size the chances 
of failure, increasing them many fold in number, and presents in the 
most hideous and terrifying form the consequences of ill-success. 

The strongest fear, to a refined mind, is that which contemplates 
disgrace; to a depraved mind, that which considers torture of body. 
‘Thus in the penalties which attach to the violation of the laws of the 
‘and, the inveterate criminal dreads only the deprivation of life or 
liberty, while the sensitive offender stands in terror of the shame and 
disgrace which the infliction or receipt of the penalty entails. The one 
fears the punishment alone, the other the moral result of it. It is for this 
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reason that many prefer themselves to put a period to their existence, 
than to leave the executioner to perform the task. But it is not the 
severity of punishment which operates upon and deters the criminal 
class from the commission of crime, as it is well known that when most 
flagrant penalties were attached fur most trivial off-nces, the record of 
crime was not diminished. The only salutary and efficient check 
upon criminals, is two-fold—first, certainty of detection, and second, 
certainty of being punished. The knowledge of inevitable apprehen- 
sion and punishment is the strongest power which can be brought 
to bear against them. By this they will be deprived of the fruits of 
the crime, and the incentive or inducement to its perpetration will be 
destroyed. 

Fear, which is a gloomy anticipation of the future, or the result of a 
dismal and horrid retrospect, like all other passions, when allowed to 
wander from the course which it was designed to pursue, loses its use- 
fulness and becomes dangerous and injurious. Though it may be a 
safety-valve to the excessive action of other passions, by its perversion 
it often becomes a clog upon most laudable and important enterprises. 
It is a master which should be watched and trained, a discretion which 
requires discreet exercise. It bears a strong similitude to a bright an- 
ticipation of the future, as both are very often inere chimerical imagi- 
tion, upon which we attempt to build substantial structures. How 
often does the anticipation exceed in pleasure the realization! How 
often do we enjoy before we possess, and when possession comes, how 
often does it bring bitter disappointment! So it is with an excited 
anxiety produced by the imagination of an impending danger, which 
upon resulute approach dissipates like air. 

It is stated in one of Zimmerman’s aphorisms that it is better to be 
coward betore than after a deed. If this were always kept in view 
during life, it would have a most wholesome effect, as it would then 
allow fear to exercise its proper and legitimate influence, which is to 
deter from doing wrong. It will then be working in unison with con- 
science, and performing the noblest of all the functions which have 
been assigned to it. The other passions, too, would then be restrained 
within their proper spheres, and the moral clock would’ work har- 
moniously, fulfilling the design for which it was created. The aphorism 
refers both to the mind which contemplates the commission of a crime 
or wrong, and the one which has in view the consummation of a 
worthy enterprise; for as in the one instance it saves a wrong, so in the - 
other does it prejudice or prevent the successful execution of an import- 
ant and useful purpose. Unfortunately, there are those whose timidity 
control their judgment, who ever fear to put their foot down lest they 
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should slip, contort a mole-hill into a mountain and an ant-hole into an’ 
abyss. These are the very worst sort of men to engage in any enter- 
prise, for an excess of timidity is as fatal as the same degree of temerity. 
Fearfulness and rashness are the extremes of each other, the one sees 
too much and the other too little. One is the drag-chain, which 
keeps the wheel from revolving at all, and the other drives it with 
such force as to destroy it. A man can be brave or courageous, 
without rushing headlong into danger; so can he be fearful, or in this 
sense, prudent, without subjecting himself to be regarded as a coward.’ 
Prudence is tear—laudable, proper, and honorable fear. 

One of the most pernicious uses to which fear has been put, is when 
it is resorted to as an argument against religion. How often has it 
been said to constitute the foundation of religion—that eternal or other 
punishment presenting its menacing countenance to the human being 
causes him to shrink from the commission of sin, and coerces him to 
the belief in God! The source from which this argument is drawn, 
is in the fact that all religion must be predicated upon—first, a belief 
in the existence of a God, and second, in future punishment and re- 
ward; and consequently it is very forcibly urged by those who prefer, 
as Bacon says, independence in thonght as well as in action, that those 
who profess religion are moved by fear of punishment and actuated by 
the selfish desire of obtaining reward; and were they stripped of the 
influence of these motives, they would instantly repudiate all allegiance 
to the Creator, and transfer it to Satan himself were he invested with 
the same power. This may be the case with many, but can it be said 
to be universal? No person can answer the query. Every individual 
must commune with himself, examine his bosom, analyze his thoughts, 
investigate his mind, and judge for himself of himself, as no other can 
pass upon his sincerity but himself and his God. It is certainly indis- 
putable that the ignorant, over whom superstition has dominion, are 
influenced to an incalculable extent by the dread of future punishment, 
and stand in terror of the disposition which is to be made of their soul 
when it leaves the body. Theirs is not, cannot be, pure religion, which 
consists in the performance of every moral duty, influenced only by 
the conviction of duty. Superstition, and its operation, is the most 
striking illustration of the power of fear. Is there anything which 
will impel those over whom it acquires control to the execution of 
more horrid deeds? It is the demon of the mind, producing bigotry, 
which is to the mind what anarchy and confusion are to a commun- 
ity. And how susceptible is the mind to become imbued with it! The 
reason of it lies in the mode of training the young. They are taught 
to do right, not for the intrinsic value of right, but because it is a sin 
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to. do wrong, and that God will visit the sinner with punishment. No 
doubt the reader will be able to call to his or her mind many instances 
when a child received some slight injury while being wilful, and the 
parent, in chiding it, has said, “ That is the way God punishes children 
for doing wrong,” or the like. In this way the child is learned to fear 
God, not to love him, This fear, when once planted in the child’s; 
mind, takes root, conceives the visitation of God’s wrath in every slight 
mishap for the most absurd trifles, and finally matures into permanent 
superstition, The atheist can well say that the vast majority who 
apparently do their duty are the slaves of fear and dread, because 
they were taught to do their duty upon that principle. Why not in- 
culeate into their tender minds the idea that “virtue is its own 
reward”? They will then feel the logic and force of doing right. 
They can still be grateful to their Maker for the manifold blessings 
they enjoy, and will not.be driven to the shrine of prayer to avoid 
misfortune, but will be led there by sincere and devout hearts. Any 
other kind of devotion is simply hyprocrisy, and flagrant sacrilege, for 
what can be a greater affront to God than to approach him with a 
false and a lying heart ? 

The anguish of mind produced and protracted by fear is more in- 
tense than that which arises from any other cause. Who has ever 
heard of a suicide constrained by anguish of body? Yet how often 
has self-destruction had its germ in the state of mind which lived in 
constant apprehension of impending danger! The senses are often 
dethroned by it. Insanity is built upon it. The most fearful and 
revolting crimes are impelled by it. Desperation, which seems to 
transform its subject from a shrinking coward into a blood-thirsty 
beast, is its offspring. Conscience is an inward monitor, which 
advises us of what is right and wrong, while fear is more instinct than 
anything else, causing us involuntarily to desist from the transgression 
of the dictates of conscience. Bacon has well said that men fear death 
as children fear to go into the dark. This apprehension comes from 
a violated conscience, which begets fear of the punishment which the 
mind has been taught to believe awaits it beyond the grave, for the 
violation.. A man who has alloyed all his passions with fear, during 
life, will have no apprehension of death, and can enter its- portals 
without dread, with confidence and hope. 


CONVENT CRIME. 
BY L. LIBYARG. 


Tue storm that was kindled by the revelations of the atrocities per- 
petrated in the Convent of Krakow has hardly passed away before we 
are called upon to witness new horrors in the Picpus Convent of Paris. 
The vile hordes who have fuught so desperately to destroy social order 
and civil government have in their work of ruin brought to light, in 
the heart of enlightened Paris, a system of religious persecution that 
savors strongly of the days of the Inquisition. We stand aghast and 
wonder how such things can come to pass in this Christian era. The 
convent is described as being surrounded by gardens, beautifully laid 
out in walks and grassy plots, lined with fragrant shrubs and shaded 
by noble trees, while fountains with their merry splashing tend to 
cheer and break the solemn stillness of the whole. Here in this se- 
cluded Eden, shut out from the world by high stone walls, we would 
suppose that all was purity and holiness—a very sanctuary where God 
was ever present, and lessons of charity taught by precept and ex- 
ample. But such is not the case. Instead of the Bible we find litera- 
ture of a worldly kind, tainted even with immorality; and instead of 
the crucifix, we see instruments of torture, whose uses are not at all 
consistent with religious discipline or necessary for spiritual chastise- 
ment. By the side of the convent stands a Jesuit school, within the 
great enclosure. The two are separated only by a small partition wall, 
enveloped in shrubbery, with secret doors that gave access from one to 
the other. Within those gray convent walls we are told that three 
feeble women have been confined for nine long years, like wild beasts 
in cages; their food thrown to them through the bars of their prisons, 
and themselves tortured into madness. Awful revelation! Wesicken 
at the sight of blood, and shudder at the thought of bodiiy harm ; yet 
what is the pain of body when compared with the exquisite agony 
entailed by the gradual destruction of the mind? What hardened 
villains that could inflict such torture upon human beings! The 
sufferings of those poor women we can never know, unless perchance 
by experience, and that would leave us incapable of conveying to 
others an idea of the horrible stages through which we passed. The 
genius of Poe, in his “ Pit and Pendulum,” has furnished us with a 
faint picture of the suspense, horror, despair, and madness occasioned 
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by such a demoniacal process. The prisoner is described as lying, 
bound fast, upon a couch, while a pendulum vibrates above him, de- 
scending at every sweep. From its end is fixed a blade which is in- 
tended to destroy the doomed man after days and hours of anxious 
waiting. “ Down—still unceasingly—still inevitably down! I 
gasped and struggled at each vibration; I shrunk convulsively at 
its every sweep; my eyes followed its outward and upward whirls 
with the eagerness of the most unmeaning despair; they closed 
themselves spasmodically at the descent, although death would have 
been a relief—oh, how unspeakable! I wearied Heaven with my 
prayers for its more speedy descent. I grew frantically mad, and 
struggled to force myself upward against the sweep of the fearful 
scimitar ; and then I fell suddenly calm, and lay smiling at the glit- 
tering death as a child at some rare-bauble.” Imagine such feelings 
to be drawn out throngh nine years, when minutes are lengthened 
into hours, hours into days, years into eternities. It makes us feel 
that Providence has deserted His elect when such fiends are per- 
mitted to live and carry on their inhuman practices. The melancholy 
tale of the nun of Krakow ; of her twenty years’ imprisonment in a 
dark, loathsome dungeon, with barely food sufficient to sustain life ; of 
her delivery from her persecutors, a living skeleton devoid of reason, 
is familiar to us all. We have read, too, of the stories of asylums for 
the insane, and of their cruelties; how they were once made such 
mighty instruments of wrong to gratify the avarice of some impatient 
heir; how in the cells the patients were tortured into a momentary 
madness whenever the directors came on their regular tours of im 
spection to report the condition of the inmates. From those prisons 
there was no escape save through the grave, and death proved too oft 
a happy deliverance. The evil was seen in England, and such asyluins 
were placed under strict legal surveillance and thrown open to publi¢ 
inspection. We hear no more now of those crimes, once so common, 
when the keepers were unaccountable to law and did not fear justice. 
The priest is, after all, but man; he has the same senses and facul- 
ties, and is inflnenced by the same passions and desires as other men ; 
and the law should make no distinction in the enforcement of justice 
in the convent and the asylum. The priests are, indeed, much more to 
he feared and suspected, for their influence is greater. They feign to 
hold the destinies of their people, as it were, in their hands; to have 
the power of intercession with God for the sins of men; and the con- 
fession gives them such a hold on the ignorant and superstitious be- 
liever that they may do with them pretty much as they please. 
Granted we believe in rewards and punishments, in an eternal future, 
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in the power of the priest to intercede with God for the forgiveness of 
our sins; and knowing that life is short at best,. that if we suffer here 
below we will be rewarded above, and sinning will be damned, would 
we not obey the orders of him, whom we recognize as the agent of God, 
with trembling and fear. Outside the convent and the monastery the 
power of the priests is restricted; but when once the portals of those 
institutions are passed and the required oath taken by the novice, they 
know no law, fear no justice. The disclosures of Piecpus and Krakow 
are accidents that seldom occur, and should be the greater reason for 
amore vigorous enforcement of the law as to other similar establish- 
ments that are equally as criminal, though not yet discovered. There 
is no reason for granting such a privilege to the Church. Love of pow- 
er is peculiar to every one, and when there is no accountability there is 
no justice. The kings of ancient days, as the barbarous rulers of some 
parts of the earth to-day, were absolute in their powers, and did not 
respect life, liberty, or property: prisoners taken in battle were mur- 
dered or enslaved, and everything that was theirs confiscated. At 
their great feasts men and women were butchered for effect, and cruel 
tortures were the sources of royal amusement, and the groans and writh- 
ings of the suffering victims always produced the greatest merriment. 
Du Chaillu tells us of an African chief who very recently had a pris- 
oner bound, and delighted his court with the efforts of his little son, of 
six or eight years, at throat-cutting. These are the natural results of 
unbridled power, of unaccountability. What was done by ancient 
monarchs and modern heathen chiefs has been repeated in Picpus and 
Krakow by (can we say ?) enlightened Christians, and plainly shows that 
the Church organization should be made subordinate to the State: its 
inability for self-government is manifest from its intolerance and the 
zeal for church power which is soon converted into a fanaticism that 
endangers every civil liberty. Then, too, the great secresy observed in the 
convents, the total absence of civil jurisdiction, the severity of their 
rules, and the power over body and mind exercised by the priests, ren- 
der it necessary for them to be thrown open to the inspection of the 
State authorities, not that their religions forms and devotions should be 
interfered with, but that the infliction of illegal and unwarranted pun- 
ishments for penance should cease, and the agents of such cruelties se- 
verely punished. Once within a convent, the inmate has severed 
every tie that binds her to family, society and state, and surrenders 
herself to an absolute authority that knows no law save the dictates of 
its will, and fears no punishment, for the great end justifies any means, 
and crimes committed in behalf of the Church are not registered in 
heaven against the criminal, but the victim. Nor are they punished 
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by the Church, although it may have laws bearing directly upon such 
cases. In one instance the victim suffered twenty years, in another 
nine. After the affair is published to the world, a great, very great 
furore is made in the Church, and all kinds of threats, denunciations and 
bans hurled against the perpetrators, and, maybe, some of the directors 
of the institution are deprived of their position, to be reinstated when 
the storm of indignation has cleared away. How natural is it for men 
to close their eyes to wrongful acts that advance their own interest ; 
and while the deed is being done, pity the unfortunate object of their 
malice; yet, pitying, they don’t forbear until the wicked end has been 
obtained, and they in the full enjoyment of their ill-gotten spoils. In- 
stitutions that have any command over the person should be regarded 
with great suspicion by the law, be they religious or civil, and con- 
vents, monasteries, asylums, hospitals and prisons, should all alike 
be inspected by the state authorities, and not at regular days and 
hours, but at unexpected times, when the true state of affairs may be 
seen and all wrongs at once remedied. Our statute law has abolished 
imprisonment for debt, reserving that penalty in only a few instances, 
among which is where there has been a violation of a trust. How 
much more aggravated should be the punishment when that violation 
affects the life or liberty of a person ? 

If some people prefer the life to come to the present, and believe that 
by entering an institution where they may devote their days to the ser- 
vice of God and the preparation for eternity, they should be protected 
from being made insane—or from even lesser afflictions. It is a very 
grave offence in the eyes of the law to assist, even upon solicitation, in 
the commission of a suicide, and why should it be allowed an official 
in a convent to inflict fatal punishment against the desire of the offen- 
der, either in the name of God or the Church? It is hinted that those 
upon whom such severe punishment is inflicted have been guilty of 
high crimes—of violating one of the ten commandments. And here is 
the evil that cries for justice—why are these women not protected 
from such dangers? Why are the blackened hypocrites who betray 
the secrets of the confessional and take advantage of knowledge there 
imparted to impose upon feminine credulity to gratify their unholy 
passions not thrown into solitary confinement and made to suffer for 
the great damning wrongs they have inflicted? Why? Because they 
are the judges who sit in judgment and execute their own sentence 
without mercy, that suspicion may not rest upon them. It is helpless 
women that sue for justice—will fathers, husbands, brothers, give no 
ear to their appeals? Will man, the noblest work of God, stand a si- 
lent spectator of woman’s wrongs? It isa monster injustice that de- 
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fies alllaw. It is a grim mockery of religion—a midnight assassin, 
armed with the dagger of experience and envenomed with the vilest 
passions of our race, striking down unoffending, helpless innocence. 
Is there no Jaw that can enter the portals of such an institution and 
demand the delivery up of the offenders? or are statesmen such cow- 
ards that they fear to grapple with the pow erful evil? If there be no 
law, there should be one enacted that requires all such institutions to be 
subject to inspection by the State authorities. Honest men fear not 
the officer of the law—it is only the criminal that dreads and avoids 
him; so with such institutions, if they be pure they cannot fear the 
innovation. But it will require a death-struggle to bring about the 
change, for it will be resisted by a numerous and powerful class-—a 
class, too, who are to be solely benefited by it; yet it should be done, 
and done quickly, that we may have no more heart-rending disclosures, 
such as have come tu us from Krakow and Picpus. 





THE CONTENTS OF THE TALMUD. 


(From the German of Dr. LUDWIG PHILIPPSOHN, by ANNA MARIA GOLDSMID.) 


No written utterance exists, that has been the object of more whole- 


sale contumely, or that perhaps less merits such blame, than the Tal- 
mud; nor is there any work that has been denounced with more 
unmitigated hatred, from the ignorance, prejudice, or servility of its 
denouncers. 

Thus much we premise, ere we proceed to pass an impartial opinion 
on the Talmud. In duly weighing its merits and defects, it is far from 
our desire or intention to present an apology for, or a panegyric on, 
the Talmud; but we deem it right at once to advance the above prop- 
ositions, and then conscientiously and unreservedly seek to pronounce 
on the Talmud a just judgment. 

The opponents of Judaism well knew what they were doing. They 
had an almost instinctive perception that in the Talmud lay the best 
chance, the most powerful means of self-preservation for Judaism in 
the Middle Ages. To condemn the one was to annihilate the other. To 
pronounce on the one sentence of disgrace, was to bring the other into 
disrepute. Even at the present day, we see that the opponents of the 
measures granting civil equality to the Jews betake themselves to the 
Talmud (of which they probably are wholly ignorant), as though the 
emancipation of the Jews of the Middle Ages was the matter to ‘be de- 
termined. 

The Talmud is not a work suited for the mass of mankind; it is 
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rather in the aggregate calculated to give a false bias to the mind, and 
its general pernsal would probably be prejudicial to the mental consti- 
tution of the mass, It does not claim for itself’ general acceptance, 
like the New Testament and the Koran ; on the contrary, it at once 
recognizes that its action was not to extend without the Jewish race. 
Within these limits it arose, was developed, and closes. Its merits and 
defects were to exert an influence on that race alone. It is pertectly 
self-conscious that its sway is confined within the narrow boundary of 
Jewdom. 

It thence follows that the standard, and the only standard by which 
it can justly be measured, involves a familiar acquaintance with the 
degree of civilization, the character and requirements of Jewdom at 
the period of its dispersion, and of its transition into its Middle-Age 
condition. One can scarcely, therefore, without betraying manitest dis- 
regard for justive and historical accuracy, extract certain ambiguous 
passages, a few simple parables, sundry subtle deductions—tear them 
forcibly from the context, and then quote them as standard passages 
by which the work is to be judged—or triumphantly adduce them 
as incontrovertible proofs of the intolerant spirit or of the absurd- 
ity of the Talmudic writings. We will not here even insist upon the 
fact that in this the Talmud could well sustain comparison with 
the 20,000 commentaries on the Koran, or with the numberless pro- 
ductions of the Church Fathers, both of which lay claim to exercise, 
and have exercised, immense influence on the world of man. The 
merits and detects of the Talmud are much more deeply seated than 
in a dozen sentences and myths. This false mode of treating the sub- 
ject would be corrected by an examination of its entire constitution. 

In a previous lecture we enquired into the origin of the Talmud. 
We said that it arose in the second half of the existence of the Jews 
as a people (during the continuance of the second temple), at a period 
when Mosaism had again been received into the people’s mind and 
heart, but at which, in some respects, its total fulfilment in practice 
was rendered impossible by the then altered national circumstances ; 
at which, in others, the change wrought by time and exile in the man- 
hers and customs of those who returned, rendered Mosaism itself’ inad- 
equate to meet all the exigencies of life. We saw further, that Tal- 
mudism virtually consists of an explanation of scripture. It is 
scripture expounded partly according tu the letter, and partly accord- 
ing to the arbitrary notions of the expounders; so that the rational 
meaning of the words is not preserved, but all possible deductions from 
the written word, all possible inferences to be combined with that word, 
are therein presented. Not all these explanations, deductions, and 
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definitions were reduced to writing; many were conveyed century af- 
ter century by word of mouth from master to pupil—were therefore 
traditional. 

But the bulk of these traditional commentaries being ever on the 
increase, and the wider dispersion of the Jews after the fall of 
Jerusalem (which event deprived them of an actual central point of 
reunion) endangering the transmission of these verbal communica- 
tions, Rabbi Jehuda Hannasi determined, in the years after Christ 
220-246, to compile a collection of the opinions and teachings of the 
earlier doctors. In this collection, called “ Mischna,” the dates of 
the authors whose names are cited do not come down lower than 
one century after the destruction,of Jerusalem, and the age to 
which the anonymous passages are referred is scarcely later than 
the time of tle Maccabees, The work is divided into six parts, 
The first part, called ‘“Seraim,” though beginning with a long sec- 
tion on prayer, treats of all the laws affecting property and husbandry, 
of the heave offerings, the tithes, the firstlings, the gifts to the poor, 
&e. The second, “ Moed,” treats of the laws of the Sabbath, and of 
the fasts and festivals. The third, “ Naschim,” treats of the laws of 
marriage and divorce, and of the unions of brothers and sisters-in-law ; 
those also of oaths and vows are considered. The principal sections 
of the fourth part, “ Nesikim,” treat of the civil and criminal law, of the 
forms of trial, of the courts of justice, and of oaths, and it has a minor 
section upon idolatry and witchcraft. The fifth part, ‘“ Kodaschim,” 
collects all the precepts and ordinances respecting cleanness and un- 
cleanness of every kind. The sixth and last part, “ Tahasoth,” treats 
of the sacrificial worship. This synopsis indicates a specific plan, it is. 
true; yet must we especially observe three peculiarities as appertain- 
ing to the Mischna. 1st. No clear and distinct definitions are present- 
ed; on the contrary, varying and frequently wholly contradictory 
opinions of the early teachers are consecutively quoted, while no de- 
cided judgment is pronounced between them. It is, in fact, an enumer- 
ation of various replies given to one question, of which the final 
solution is lett free and undetermined. 2d. The treatment of these 
subjects, though they are specifically enumerated, is wholly devoid of 
arrangement ; andthe paragraphs are thrown together without regard 
to the connection between them. Besides, we observe in the Mischna 
that no one subject is pursued to its close, but that the most trifling in- 
cidental allusion gives rise to digressions, and that a singular jumble 
of heterogeneous matter everywhere arises: for eaample, in the section 
upon the sacrifices, many questions of civil law are considered. Thus 
the Mischna is essentially unsystematic and confused, and much care- 
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ful and patient examination of its contents is necessary for the discov- 
ery of the parts between which connection subsists. But the third 
and most marked characteristic of the Mischna is, as we perceive by 
glancing at the above summary of its contents, and at the same time 
recalling to our minds the circumstances of the age in which the com- 
pilation of the Mischna was effected (an age when nearly two centuries 
had closed above the ruins of Jerusalem)—its most marked character- 
istic is, I say, that the very subjects of which it treated were no longer 
in existence—were matters of the past. The laws of property could 
not be observed in an age of dispersion. The administration of the 
criminal law had been wrested from them and from the Jew, when the 
Romans took possession of Palestine. The sacrificial worship had 
necessarily ceased when the second temple fell, and with it a large por- 
tion of the hygienic laws became inoperative. Thus the only portions 
of the whole of the Mosaic code of which the practical fulfilment was 
then possible, were the laws of the Sabbath, fasts and festivals, the 
laws of marriage and civil justice, and a part of the hygienic law, to 
which latter belonged the laws of diet ;—so that in fact, the larger por- 
tion of the Mischna, at the very time of its compilation, was mere mat- 
ter, in part of historical interest, and in part of antiquarian research or 
speculation. , 

But in the Mischna itself the resources of the Mischna were not ex- 
hausted ; the pupils of R. Jehuda, R. Chia, and R. Oschja compiled a 
very important appendix called “ Beraita,” of which several rich and 
lengthy fragments are still extant. Out of these writings arose fresh 
researches and discussions. The various conflicting opinions upon 
which the Mischna and Beraita had pronounced no final judgment 
again gave birth to new questions, as to which were thedalse, which 
the true of these opinions. These works had besides left untouched 
several matters relating both to theory and practice. So again these dis- 
cussions were reduced to writing as a commentary on the Mischna, and 
were designated as the “ Talmud,” which work reccived its final com- 
pletion and with it its last appellation, “ Gemera,” in the sixth century. 
After the death of Rabbi Jehuda, two grand seats of Jewish erudition 
existed, one in Palestine, the other in Babylon ; and consequently two 
Talmuds were compiled, one less voluminous and of which the greater 
part has been lost—the Jerasalem Talmud; the second and more com- 
plete work, called either the Babylonian or oftener simply “the Tal- 
mud.” The Mischnatherefore was the text, the Talmud the commen- 
tary; the latter was divided under the same heads and has the same 
general plan as the Mischna, though it far exceeds its model in the 
chaotic treatment of its subjects, and is wholly devoid of plan and ar- 
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rangement. The Talmud is a work whose process of elaboration lasted 
through seven entire centuries. The teachers of the Mischna were en- 
tirely independent and self-relying in their researches, copied no models, 
and expressed their own opinions—opinions wholly unsuggested by others, 
The Talmud teachers, on the contrary, were bound to the Mischna, 
merely asserting their independence in matters of which the Mischna 
had omitted the investigation, or in cases in which’ Mischnaic opinions 
needed more precise definitions. 

With the termination of the Talmud, this self-reliance of Jewish 
polemical writers ceased; and it was not subsequently deemed allow- 
able to advance any opinion not in strict conformity with those of the 
Mischna, Beraita, and Talmud. At this juncture begins “ Rabbinism,” 
whose development assumed four distinct phases.—Ist. It sought to 
reduce the unsystematic, ill-arranged discussions and controversies of 
which the Talmud is composed, into a systematic statement of the 
binding and authentic statutes; and this, Alfosi in the 11th, Maimon- 
ides in the 12th, Semas in the 13th, Sur in the 14th, and finally, the 
Shulchan Aruch in the 16th centuries, consecutively and successfully 
accomplished. 2d. Rabbinism produced numberless commentaries, 
either on the whole or a part of the Mischna. 3d. It aimed at the con- 
densation of the explanations, which the Talmud conveys in innamer- 
able responses. And 4th, it sought to explain away, or to harmonize 
by subtle and sophistical arguments, the innumerable contradictions 
and discrepancies with which the Talmud and its commentators, par- 
ticularly Maimonides, are replete. 

This intellectual system had two marked results. It established an 
extended and accepted dominion which (though its boundary line was 
clearly defined) exercised undisputed and unrestricted rule over Juda- 
ism, down to the middle of the last century. Its second result was 
the opening of a vast field of literature, a portion of whose fruits was 
multiplied by the press, while the rest still lies hidden iu manuscripts 
on the neglected shelves of the library. 

The remaining parts of the sacred writings had been at the same early 
period subjected to the like process of examination and amplification, 
though that examination and amplification were somewhat more untet- 
tered in their character and spirit. The unshackled creations of the 
intellect were here put forth, under such limitations only as the national 
peculiarities and the general laws of morality imposed. The Agada, 
or, to use its specific appellation, the Midrasch, thus spontaneously 
resolved itself into the “ Mashal.” In it parables, allegories, and illu- 
sions were combined and amalgamated with historical truths; and to 
these were superadded traditions and legends. The inherent Oriental 
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genius of the people had therein wider scope; and the full tide of myths, 
gnomes, and poesy, gushed freely forth. The greater part of this Mi- 
drasch has been lost, having been partially destroyed by the vicissitudes 
of time, partly having disappeared in the collection of extracts—Jalkut 
Schimeoni. The Midrasch subsequently assumed two successive forms, 
the first being the irregular “ Drasch,” or lecture of the “ Magidim ;” the 
second, the regular serinon of the present century. Although, there- 
fore, by far the larger portion of the Talmudic discussions had no rela- 
tion whatever to existing realities, and were either merely incidental 
to the study of scripture or to the desire for consistency, yet do we 
clearly perceive that the Jews sought and found in the Talmud in some 
sort a new intellectual Palestine, which afforded them partial compen- 
sation for the true Palestine they had lost. This abstract land of promise, 
possessed the one great advantage: that the dweller therein could remain 
undisturbed by the neighboring foe; that of its treasures he could not 
be deprived, and that he could carry it with him in all his wanderings. 
The more cruel the persecutions that broke in upon the Jew from with- 
out, the more deeply’did he feel the spiritual elevation, which a with- 
drawal into the dominion of this abstract, Talmudic Palestine, afforded 
him. In that land of dreams the temple stood unscathed, the great 
assembly of the sages uninvaded ; in that land the examination of the 
most minute point of controversy was invested with the same impor- 
tance as a negotiation, of which the issue had involved the fate of the 
whole people. In that land the despised Jew found renown and accep- 
ance ; the persecuted Hebrew, consolation and spiritual refreshment. How 
then can we wonder that the Talmud became the object of such pro- 
found and general reverence throughout Jewdom? It was a free utter- 
ance of the people, not of any sect or of any class; for its authors were 
children of the people, and for the people the Talmud, with all its pecu- 
liarities, was elaborated. It betrays no fancy ; it has at most some extrav- 
agancies, and a few images taken from the simplest forms, but no poetic 
flights. In it we find sound and significant aphorisms, but no sublime 
and elevating words of consolation ; and yet was it the city of refuge, 
the asylum of the way-worn Jew during 1,500 years. And wherefore? 
Because it furnished occupation for the thoughts, and by means of its 
hair-splitting distinctions, acuteness to the intellect, and thus adminis- 
tered alike intellectual and religions nourishment. Of such labor the 
human mind never wearies. Such being the conditions of its forma- 
tion, the occasional admixture of some repulsive phrases ought not to 
be matter of grave and general reproach to the Talmud, since they are 
the utterances of some individual writer; and are amply counterbal- 
anced by a hundred healthy and sound axioms breathing the spirit of 
Vor. I—27 
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kindness and justice, furnished by other contributors. We must, in 
fine, in passing judgment on the Talmud, endeavor to penetrate the 
depth of the whole system and its true fundamental idea. 


[To be contanued.] 





RABBI JOSHUA AND THE EMPEROR. 


Rass Josuva, the son of Chananya, was invited by the Emperor of 
Rome to come to the imperial palace. When he arrived there, the 
Emperor took him aside confidentially, and said :— 

“ Rabbi, 1 have sent for thee to ask thee afavor. I have heard much 
of thy God, the God of Israel, who, I am told, is so great and good and 
powerful, and I would fain look upon him; so now, Rabbi, tell me 
how I can see thy God.” 

“Sire,” replied Rabbi Joshua, “you ask an impossibility. No 
mortal eye can see my God.” 

But the Emperor would not be so easily satisfied, for had he not 
seen hundreds of other gods—images‘of wood and stone and metal? So 
he thought the Rabbi was deceiving him. 

“Come,” said the Emperor, in a half-coaxing manner, “I know, 
indeed, thon art a very learned man, skilled in the knowledge of 
earthly and heavenly things; and, if thou wilt, I know thou canst 
well show me thy God.”’ 

*‘ Sire,” replied the Rabbi, “I have given thee my answer. Ask me 
not an impossibility.” 

‘“‘Nay,” exclaimed the Emperor, half indignant, “ but, indeed, thou 
shalt and must do my will; so show me at once thy God.” 

The Rabbi knew how easily his imperial master might be provoked, 
and said: ‘ Come, Sire, with me, and I will try to show Him to thee.” 
And he took him out into the palace garden. It was a splendid 
summer day. The sky was clear; not even the smallest cloud was to 
be seen in the blue vault of Heaven. The sun’s bright rays illumined 
the whole scene with brilliant splendor; never, perhaps, did the face 
of Nature look fairer to the Emperor’s sight. 

“Now, Emperor,” said the Rabbi, “raise thine eyes aloft to that 
place in heaven where the sun is shining ; look steadfastly, and there 
thou wilt see my God.” 

The Emperor raised his eyes towards the sun; but the glorious orb 
of day was too bright for the imperial gaze, and in one moment the 
Emperor’s eyes, half blinded by the dazzling light, fell to the ground. 
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“Nay, Sire,” said the Rabbi, “look steadfastly, or thou wilt not see 
my God.” 

“T cannot,” was the Emperor’sreply. ‘Come then, Rabbi, show me 
some other way whereby I can see thy God.” 

“Sire, Sire,” answered Rabbi Joshua, “ think what thou art asking 
me. Thou wouldst see the great God who created the whole world 
and imparted splendor to all its contents; and yet, thou canst not look 
upon the sun, one of God’s humble servants, to whom He has given 
but an atom of His endless glory. If thou wouldst know my God, thou 
mayest see Him in His works, great and small. Thou mayest read His 
greatness in the mote floating in the sunbeam, and in the mountain 
towering above the clouds; in the worm crawling in the dust, and in 
the eagle soaring in the sky ; in the humble moss trodden down by thy 
feet, and in the proud cedar which defies the blustering gales. Where- 
fore, then, shalt thou look for God? for He is everywhere, ‘the whole 
earth is filled with His glory.’” 

“Rabbi, Rabbi,” answered the Emperor, “thou hast quelled my 
ambition. No more will I seek in the high heaven that God whom 
I may so well discern on earth in all His works.” 








SUPERSTITION. 
A SERMON. 
Translated from the French of Voltaire, by John Edgar Johnson, 
(From the Liberal Christian. } 

My Brernren :—You are well aware that all the nations of whom 
we have any account have established some form of public worship. 
Inasmuch as men have met together in all time to discuss their inter- 
ests and make known their wants, it was very natural that they should 
have opened their assemblies by testifying the respect and the love 
which they owe to the Author of their being. Such homage has been 
compared to that which children offer to their father and subjects to 
their sovereign. But these are feeble images of the worship of God. 
The relation between man and man bears no comparison to that which 
exists between the creature and the Supreme Being—infinity divides 
them. On the other hand, it would be blasphemy to render homage to 
God under the image of a monarch. The sovereign of the whole world 
(if such a thing were possible—if mankind should be so unfortunate as 
to fall into the hands of one man) would be but a worm of the earth 
commanding other worms of the earth; indeed, he would be infinitely 
less than this when compared with God. And then too, in republics, 
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which were incontestably anterior to all monarchy, how could God 
have been conceived of as aking in one of them? If, then, it is neces- 
sary to make a sensible image of God, that of a father, all defective as 
it is, seems perhaps the best adapted to our feeble minds. 

But the emblems of the Deity were one of the first sources of super- 
stition. From the moment that we made God in our own image the 
divine worship was prevented. Having dared to represent God under 
the figure of a man, our wretched imagination, which stops at nothing, 
attributed to him all the vices of men. We regarded Him as a power- 
ful ruler, and we charged Him, immediately, with the abuse of power; 
we extolled Him as proud, jealous, wrathful, vindictive, capricions—a 
pitiless destroyer, stripping one to reward another, without any reason 
but his own desire. All of our ideas are only approximate; we con- 
ceive of scarcely anything except by similitudes.. Thus, when:the earth 
was covered with tyrants, we made God the first of tyrants. This was 
better, it is true, than when the Deity was represented by emblems 
drawn from animal and vegetable worlds. God, then, became ox, ser- 
pent, crocodile, ape, cat, and lamb—browsing, hissing, bellowing, de- 
vouring and being devoured. 

Superstition has been so terrible among all nations, that, if there were 
no monuments still existing, we could scarcely believe that which is re- 
lated concerning it. The history of the world is the history of fanati- 
cism. 

But, among the monstrous superstitions which have covered the earth, 
are there no harmless ones? May we not distinguish between those 
poisons which have been converted into remedies, and those which still 
retain their murderous character? This discrimination, if I mistake 
not, deserves the attention of thoughtful minds. 

Our brethren the Roman Catholics (for all men are our brothers) 
have peopled the heavens with demi-gods, whom they call Saints. If 
they had always made a happy choice, let us frankly confess their error 
would have been a service rendered to human nature. But we heap 
reproach and contempt upon them when they canonize an Ignatius 
Loyola chevalier of the Holy Virgin ; a Dominic, merciless persecu- 
tor; a Francis, insane fanatic, who went about entirely naked, talked 
to. beasts, catechized a wolf, and made himself a snow wife. We can- 
not pardon Jerome, the learned but faulty translator of the Jewish 
books, for having, in the story of the Fathers of the Desert, demanded 
our respect for Saint Pacomius, who, it is said, went to make visits 
mounted upon a crocodile. We are seized with indignation at seeing 
Gregory VII., the incendiary of Europe, canonized at Rome. It is dif- 
ferent with regard to the adoration which we render in France to Louis 
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IX., who was just and courageous. If it is too much to invoke him, it 
is not too much to revere him. This is merely to say to other princes, 
“‘ Tmitate his virtues.” 

The superstition which ought to be banished from the earth is that 
which makes God a tyrant and invites men to imitate Him. He who 
is the first to say that excommunicated persons should be held in hor- 
ror, puts the dagger in the hand of every one who dares to reckon 
himself among the faithful. He who is the first to forbid all communi- 
cation with those who are of a different opinion than himself, sounds 
the tocsin of civil war throughout the world. So long as people have 
made it a sacred duty to dispute about things which they did not under- 
stand, so long as virtue has been made to consist in the pronunciation 
of a few inexplicable words—which every one wished to explain— 
Christian countries have been the theatre of discord and carnage. 

It is not the people, my brethren; it is not the cultivators of the 
soil, the ignorant and peaceful artisans, who have stirred up such ridicu- 
lous and baleful quarrels, source of so much horror and so m.uch parri- 
cide. There is nothing of all this, unfortunately, of which theologians 
have not been the authors. Men nourished by our labor in a happy 
idleness, enriched by the sweat of our brows and by our own misery, 
quarrel to see who shall have the most partisans and the most slaves ; 
they inspire us with a destructive fanaticism, in order that they may be 
our masters ; they make us superstitious, not that we may fear God more, 
but that we may fear them. 

The Scriptures did not say to James, Peter, and Bartholomew, “Swim 
in opulence, strut in honors, travel surrounded by guards.” No more 
did it say to them, “ Annoy the world with your incomprehensible 
questions.” Jesus, my brethren, never agitated one of these questions. 
Shall we seek to be greater theologians than he whom we: recognize as 
our Master? He said, “ All consists in loving God and.thy neighboe; p 
and here you are hunting after something else. 

Is there any one among you, is there a person in the whole worl: 
who can imagine for a moment that God will judge him upon theolo- 
gical opinions and not upon his actions? What is a theological opinion ¢ 
It is an idea which may be true or false without morality being  inter- 
ested in it. It is very evident that you ought to be virtuous, whether 
the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father by inspiration, or whether it 
proceeds from the Father and the Son. It is not less evident that you 
will never comprehend any proposition of this kind. You never will 
have the slightest notion how Jesus could have had two natures and 
two wills in one person. If he had wished you to be informed on that 
subject, he would have told you. I choose these examples out of a 
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hundred others, and I pass over in silence many disputes, because I do 
not wish to disturb wounds that still bleed. 

God has endowed you with understanding, and He cannot wish you 
to pervert it. How cana proposition of which you will never be able 
to form an idea—how can such a proposition be necessary to yoursalva- 
tion? That God, who gives all, has given to some men more light and 
more talent than to others, is manifest every day. That He has chosen 
one man in order to unite Himself more closely with him than with 
other men—that he has made this man a model of reason and virtue— 
this does not revolt against our good sense. No one ought to deny 
that it is possible with God to lavish His most beautiful gifts upon one 
of his creatures. Let us believe, then, in a Jesus who taught virtue 
and practised it; but let us fear lest, in going too far beyond this, we 
may overturn the whole edifice. 

Superstition pours poison upon the most salutary aliments ; it is its 
own enemy as well as that of mankind. The bigot believes himself 
the object of eternal vengeance if he eats meat on a certain day; he 
thinks that a long, gray coat with a pointed hood and a long beard are 
much more agreeable to God than a shaved face and a head covered 
with hair. He imagines that his eternal salvation depends upon a few 
Latin formulas which he does not understand. He educates his daugh- 
ter in these principles, and she buries herself in a dungeon as soon as 
she is marriageable; she betrays posterity to please God—more cul- 
pable towards the human race than the Hindoo widow who precipi- 
tates herself upon the funeral pile of her husband, after having borne 
him children. 

Anchorites of Central Europe, condemned by yourselves to a life as 
abject as it is frightful, do not presume to compare yourselves with the 
penitents upon the banks of the Ganges; your austerities do not ap- 
proach their voluntary torments. But do not indulge the thought that 
God approves in you that which you avow that He condemns in them. 

Finally, superstition becomes fanatical, and it is then that its zeal is 
capable of any crime in the name of God. It is true we are no longer 
in those abominable times when relatives and friends put each other to 
death ; when a hundred pitched battles strewed the earth with corpses 
on account of a few arguments of the school; but the ashes of that vast 
conflagration send up, now and then, a few lurid sparks. Princes 
march no more to battle led on by the voice of a priest or monk; but 
citizens persecute each other still in their own villages, and private life 
is often poisoned by the scourge of superstition. What would you say of 
a family of children that was always ready to quarrel as to the manner 
in which they ought to address their father? Oh, my children, you may 
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address him as you choose, if you will only love him. Are you brothers 
only that you may be divided? and must that which ought to unite 
you always be the cause of your separation ? 

Finally, my brethren, Jesus was not superstitious; he was not intol- 
erant; he never offered a single word against the religion of the Ro- 
mans by whom his country was surrounded. Imitate his indulgence 
and merit that of others. 

Here in our island the Episcopalians predominate from Dover to the 
Tweed ; from there to the Orcades, Presbyterianism is in credit ; and 
among these two ruling religions there are ten or twelve others. Now 
go to Italy, and there you find the Papal despotism upon the throne. 
It is no longer so in France; she is treated at Rome as demi-heretic. 
Pass into Switzerland, into Germany ; you sleep to-night in a Calvinist 
village, to-morrow in a Romish one, day after to-morrow in a Lutheran 
one. Go as far as Russia, you see no more of this. You find there a 
sect altogether different. The court, it is true, is adorned by a philo- 
sophical empress. The august Catherine has placed reason upon the 
throne, as well as magnificence and generosity; but the people of 
her provinces detest both Lutherans, Calvinists, and Papists. They 
will not eat with any of them, or drink from the same glass. But I ask 
you, my brethren, what would be the consequence if, in an assembly of 
these sects, each should believe itself authorized by the Holy Spirit to 
cause its opinions to prevail? Do you not see swords drawn, gibbets 
erected, fires lighted, from one end of Europe to the other? Who, then, 
is right in this chaos of dispute? Let us always keep in mind the ex- 
ample of one of our charitable countrymen. He founded a hospital for 
the old men of his province. Some one asked him if it was for Papists, 
Lutherans, Presbyterians, Quakers, Socinians, Anabaptists, Methodists, 
or Memnonists. He replied, ‘For men.” Oh, my God, remove far 
from us the error of atheism which denies Thy existence, and deliver us 


from superstition which outrages Thy existence and renders frightful 
our own. 
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He who wishes to be forgiven, must forgive others. 

Some are old in their youth, others young in their old age. 

From beginning to end, God’s law teacheth kindness. 

Good deeds are better than good instruction. 

He who denies his guilt dualies his guilt. 

Truth tells its own tale. 

Be the first to hold out the hand of peace. 

Peace is a grand thing: what yeast is to the dough, peace is to the world. 
When two men quarrel, he who is first silent is the greater gentleman. 
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To-pay my age is thirty-four, 
I soon shall be in middle life ; 
I’ve sometimes thought of it before, 
But now I really want a wife. 


I never was a ladies’ man, 
But never could be called a bear; 
I wonder now if Cousin Ann 
Could be induced my lot to share. 


Or Kate, or Jane, or Alice fair— 
Upon my word it’s much the same; 
Though all are charming, I declare 
There’s not much difference but in 
name. 


I don’t believe that here below 
Each Jack can only find one Jill; - 
There’s twenty girls whom I know 
My vacant post quite well could fill. 


There was a time when I have dreamed 

‘ Of one alone among the race 

Of womankind, I worthy deemed 
Within my heart to hold a place. 


But that has passed, and now as far 
From this ripe age of wisdom seems, 

As pumps, white stockings, first cigar, 
Or boyhood’s idle golden dreams. 


A porch with clustering roses graced 
girl of English ee 
A wreath of flowers interlaced 
With rippling sheen of golden hair ; 


A handkerchief that flutters white, 
A coach that starts mid dust and 
noise, 
A cottage fading out of sight, 
A shouting crowd of little boys. 


A pretty picture in a frame, 
As fair, the scene is not forgot ; 
Though when we met again her name 
we and severed was our 
ot. 


The fault was mine, she waited long; 
A braver man than I had dared 

To marry while he still was young, 
And so her life with his was shared. 


And they are happy I’ve been told, 
And children grow around her knee; 

I wish I'd been a little bold— 
Perhaps she sometimes thinks of me. 


A BACHELOR’S VOICE. 


But that is foolish talk; I’ve said, 
There's still enough cf maidens fair ; 

When once a man’s resolved to wed, 
I can’t think it’s a hard affair 


To choose. 
name 
And then to each in turn propose; 
A simple plan, and one that claims 
My instant care. So now here goes. 


Who must be first? The charming 
Kate! 
Why, no, because I rather fear 
She’s more than three parts a coquette; 
Well, then, suppose it’s Alice dear. 


Suppose I write their 


A fair-haired girl with eyes of blue, 
And pretty little winning ways; 
But she has got her failings too, 
And has been nearly spoiled with 
praise. 


Let it be Mary, then; she’s tall, 
And comely, with an eye of fire; 

But ah! her wit’s so very small, 
Of her I'd soon begin to tire. 


There’s Carry now, her mother’s stay, 
Her father's pride, her brother's joy; 
Whose laugh would chase all care away, 
I might have loved her when a boy. 


But now her spirits are too high, 
Her heart too light, too fresh appears, 
For one who sometimes wastes a sigh 
Upon the love of other years. 


Ay there’s the rub. I see it now, 
I’ve waited till I'm out of date. 

I’ve been a prudent man, but oh! 
I feel I have been wise too late.’ | 


Well; never mind ; it’s better far 
To live this lonely sort uf life, 
Than risk one’s every joy to mar 
Tn loveless union with a wife. 


And when I—really growing old, 
Want some one else my wealth to 


share 
There lives a little girl, I’m told, 
With soft and rippling golden hair. 


Perchance, when some faint-hearted 


ou 
May sigh for her, but sigh in vain, 
T'll aid them to revive in truth 
The dream of my lost love again. 
J. F. 





